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ABSTRACT 

Correlates of employer-provided training while in the 
most recent full-time job held were explored. Respondents were nearly 
10,000 members of the 1980 high school seniors cohort of the High 
School and Beyond survey data set. Two types of forces expected to 
influence participation in employer-provided training were 
distinguished: incentive and opportunity. Five types of factors were 
components of these incentive and opportunity sets: education and 
work experience, personal and household characteristics, personal 
attitudes, location, and industry/occupational affiliation. Findings 
indicated 40 percent of the respondents had participated in some type 
of employer-provided training. No important difference in the overall 
participation patterns in training appvjared between females and 
males. Females spent 52 percent as many hours and 68 percent as many 
weeks in training compared to males. Conclusions were that different 
factors affect the incentives and opportunities upon which females 
and males acted, education and work experience appear to be more 
consistent correlates of female participation in training, the 
industry and occupational affiliation factors appear to dominate as 
correlates of participation in training, and employers offer training 
support as a substitute for alternative external sources of work 
skills enhancement. (YLB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This paper explores employer provided training dari^-k; i : ' 
most recent full-time job held reported by nearly 1(',000 ne'^:'.^'^ 
of the 1980 high school seniors cohort of the High ^jcY-ooI av 
Beyond survey data set. The analysis reported here is has e-^ 
a time period ending in February 1984, 
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Five types of factors are introduced as components ox these 
incentive and opportunity sets: (1) education and work experience 
(2) personal and household characteristics; (3) personal attitude 
(4) location; and (5) industry/occupational affiliation. 



Among the most important descriptive information that is 
presented in thepaperare thefollowing: 

o Forty percent of the nearly 10, 000 respondents dc 
report having participated in some type of employer 
provided training during the most recent full-ti. me 
job held , 

o Reports of formal and informal on-site training 
appear in an "either-or" pattern. 

o No important difference in the overall participation 
patterns in training appear between the female and 
male respondents. 

0 The female respondents report having spent only 52 
percent as many hours in employer provide'^ training 
in the most recent full-time job held as is reported 
by their male peers (a mean total of 70 hours and 
134 hours, respectively.) 

o The female respondents report having spent a mecn 
total of 3.2 weeks in employer provided training, 
which is 68 percent of the males reported mean 
total of 4.7 weeks . 

o No important difference is found in the average 
' ?ngth of time the female and male respondents 
report having been in their most recent full-tir^i'^ 
job (through February 1984). The respective mean 
durations of stay are 14 and 15 months. (This i^: 
a truncated figure for those who were still in this 
job at the end of February 1984,) 

o One-half of the female respondents report having 

their most recent full-time job in the professional 
services (38 percent) or finance/insurance/reai 
estate (14 percent) industries. The males are 
more evenly distributed, with professional servicer 
(17 percent), durable goods manufacturing (12 porccr: 
nondurable goods manufacturing (11 percent") and 
construction (11 percent) comprising one-halt the to 
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o One -ha If of the female respondents re[. ori 

most recent full-time job in a clerical /unskilled 
occupation; this compa'^3s with a more even distrib'::. 
for the males among services (18 percent), laborer.^ 
06 oercent), crafts (16 percent), and operatives 
(16 percent). 

Based on linear probability estimates of participation in 
en^ployer provided training while in the most recent iull-tirce jcb 
held, we conclude that: 

o Different factors affect the incentives and oppor- 
tunities UTion which the female and male members of 
the 1980 } -gh school seniors cohort have acted. 
0 Education and work experience factors appear to be 
more consistent correlates of female participation 
in employer provided training than is revealed for 
their male counterparts, 
o Tvie industry and occupational affiliation factors 
(i.e., opportunity forces) appear to dominate all 
other considerations examined, as correlates of the 
reported participation in employer provided training, 
o The evidence explored is consistent with a view that 
employers offer training support as a subs t i tu t e 
for alternative external sources of work skills 
enhancement. Only employer support for off-site 
work skills development after working hours appears 
to be associated in a complementary manner with 
external education and work experience factors, 

Tne ^nost important contributions of this paper are considered 

t c b e : 

'\) The demonstration* that different forces continue to 

influence female and m^^le incentives and opportunities 
for the 1980 high scho.'l seniors cohort; and, 

'2.^ the evidence that employers parti«:ipate in the train- 
ing arena when they are required to do so because of 
an absence of external performance. 

No conclusions ere reached about where training o u h t to b__e 
provided, or about who should pay for such work skills developrr.en t . 
Tne scope of the paper's inquiry has been narrow, and the stated 
conclusions should be kept within this context. 
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types of post-high school education / training'"^ This is the 
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qnestion that is addressed in the following pages* 
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A voluminous literature explores the general topic of 
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skill development (Carnevale, 1983; Carnevale and Goldstein 
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and, Uillke and Hollenbeck, 1985 provide recent analyses f, 
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of 1980 high school graduates. 
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se:.t:on ji 

A 'n h school g ^ a d u a t e * s p r o b ^ b 1 i 1 1: y f s j s e u e i: t r ^ i 1 c - 
1 p ci r 1 o r. in w o r K skills enhancement can be characterized b > t " 
^^ypes of -^'rces. On the one hand, it is practical I'^st fart..:- 
rhat affect an individual's i ncea t i ve to engage 1 n this type 
of s K 2 1 1 s development. And, on the o l h e r hand, a c 0 m p 1 e e a ^' . 
list of op portunity factors can be compiled. The presence 
of e^^'her incentive or opportunity, without the complement, is 
TiCt expected to increase the probability cf participation: bc^^i 
must clearly be present. 

The ch.allenge confronting the analyst is ho'*^ to re:ord 
accurate measures of these incentive and opport':nity factor^^. 
It IS apparent at the outset, for example, that neither ve z^i^-^i 
of factors is invariant t r o u g h time. 

The approach that has been adopted he:e is to gr^^^r 
1 : e in ^ 1 V e and 0 p p 0 * t u n i t y forces into four categories: 

c previous education and work experience » k.^' ^' 
work skills development can build: 
r e r 5 o n a 1 and h o u s e o Id char d c t e r ls \ . c ? ; 
personal attitudes: and, 
c location, 

it \s often difficult to separate the in:rrjt-'y^ .nd cp;'"r- 
tun^ty forces represented by a single measurOo Fc^r example, a 
g r a d u a t e ^ s high school location (urban, suburban or rural'' v 1 t ' 
r [) r p s e n t , w i t ht substantial i m [■ r e c 1 s 1 o n , b o t !^ P ^ '^^ ^ K ^ ' ^ P f - 
rn\ individual aspirations and employers* a s s h s s m e n L of t b ^ c u 0 1 i t y 
of educational preparation. 
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Pr e V 1 5^ E d^j c a f i n ^jjj^ Wj^r k Fxj - / ) ^ ^ 

1 h \ s V c c t L r o \ V a r : H r 1 e ^2 c 3 b e 1 '■^ t - „ : - ' - - - 
: ^ t ^ 1 e f : 

i V c 1 ] o a " r ' e j t i 1 .* - > . ' ' * ' * ^ . 
r-erv ice'. : 

t B ? t r c o r »^ s t ^, r B c 6 5 n d s t' c 1 1 '\ c c u t ^ e r " ~- - 

J o r k experience during high s c h o ] y e r : a n , 
r. work experience since graduation. 
The reason for identifying t li e s e four categories is that 
siibsta^itiai disagreement persists about the relative importance 
of e-Kl'. If a credential, such as a high school diploma, is 
thought to be a reliable signal** of uniform educational arconp- 
1 1 s h m e n t , insofar as a prospective employer cares about s u c '^i B.n 
achievenent, then test scores, grades and specific course corr.- 
pletion shouldn^t matter in that particular decision contex*:, 
However, if the credential is thought to be a poor s 1 g n a 1 i 
the individual's candidacy, then th^--- more precise measures wi i 1 
vc ir:^portant- 

S i m 1 1 a r a ni b i g J 1 1 y is associated w 1 1 h each o f the o t h e i t o 
c B t e ^ r 1 e s , W r k experience during the h, i g h s c b c - j 1 y e a i" s 1 s 
V 1 '"^ w e d by some as a detraction from educational c o d m 1 1 m e i ^ 
uhich xiwht jeaci one to expect a negative infliuM:ce on subsequ':-"t 
c ppor t an I r les to further enhance work skills. (The qualifier 
'V.ight'' is used here because, even if work and educat ionr^l com^it^- 
in e n t s a r f» s u b s t i t u t e s li u r i n g high s c h o o 1 , p r e v 1 o u w <) r k ex p e r n c o 
might be a more important determinant than high s r h 'j 1 a c h j o v s^; . r_ 
of s u n s e q u e n t o p p o r t u ri i t i e s to f u r t e r d e v e I o p w o r K s k j ] l . ^ 
Othr?rs view work experience during the high s^ho^'l year- as an 

,4 



1 rr- p c r t a ut c c ~ r- 1 e r.-.- n ^ t h e d u c j ^ o ^ - ' -v v i, - - , r < 
g L \ e s t ''i t' 1 u d e n t better u n d r r =^ l ^ n d i p ? ■ t: " - ^ r > 7 ^ . - 

classroom i e ia r ^. 1 n ? f • • j : s e j t «^ r I v r r ■ i, ^ ^ - - ^ . r : : ^ - - 
t u :i : t y . 

Jrimilarl}, post-\'^;h school work exper j ere as a d e r e rsr ; nc« -i t 
ot current opportunities generates substantial disagreement anong 
analysts. Some argue that the enterprise-specific nature of many 
work skills is such that previous external accompl ishraen ts are of 
little importance. Others counter that comrr.onali t ies among the 
work task requirements of different enterprises are sufficiently 
pervasive tc make prior work expLrience an importar.t determinant 
of current opportunities. 

Unfortunately, data set 1 i mi t -i 1 1 o ns , wh.ich are described in 
Section III, bar a t r 0 n t a 1 attack nr. these disagreements in t n 1 s 
paper. However, the previous education and work exrprienco forces 
are well represented in the data set, sn useful a^^. lv:;er- ''an hr 
conducted . 

F e r s o n a 1_ ar d Househol d Char tj ^r j_s tic s 

The ^'standard" demographic characteristics i '\ t r n e ^' o ' 
:nc'ijie 31: a specification of tr^p c^r 1 e r^^^ . o r •_ ; ro ■ c 
- *^ K ^ ! ! 3 e n h a n c e Hi e n t 1 n c 1 -i d e : 
o s e X ; 
c * a c p ; 

f f p a r e t s e d v r e \ 1 c :\ : 
■? parents income; 

o w n p h y s J c a 1 or e n t a I h -i 1 'I v ,1 : - 

c C) in .n 1 1 e n t t ( < c c ri) iti u n i t v v a ! n ^ ^ ^ 

d id 
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A reader t. :v;ht disagree at-out t rir ^^arhcr^' -J ( : .i ^ . ^ 
s or.r of t h e i n u v i d u a 1 v a r i a b 1 e s i n o n h c a t e o r v . r i ^ L ■ " ' ^ 
a "1 o t h e r g r o a p i n g . For example, we have chosen to i :: ' ] * ' d - 
individual's church attendance and h i ^, h school a r 1 1 c - i: 3 i ■ ; ■ . ^ 
ext r 3-curric 'J lar activities in this "personal and househ-^. d 
characteristics" grouping, as indices of cor.n"jnity values ccmt-- 
nient. A different analyst might have chosen to include these in 
the "personal attitudes" category, Obvioasiy, tnis decision vv:.Il 
not affect the statistical estimates that are roportel in S^-^^. tio:! 
IV. 

Personal Attitudes 

This vector of v a r i a ^ 1 e s is intended to c a p r e the t u 'i e n t * s 
mindset during their senior year in high school. The f <:» J I o « i n 
composite scores were derived f r ^. i n f r d 1 1 o "^i , C' 1 ] e c ^ e '! a i \ t ' 
t ire: 

s e 1 1 :) n c e p ; 
? locus of c o n t r C' 1 ; 

work 0 r i e n t ^ 1 1 o n ; 
o family orientation; ai^^d, 
o community orientation. 
In addition, measures of reading habits, i o 1 \ ^-n r n ^ 
disciplinary actions while in high s c h. o o 1 , and e n ] o y e n t i 
working hard in school and for pay were recorded at th-ic ti-r-. 

Again, the reader is cautioned that incontive anc" oppor • i ' * 
> r c e s should be expected to change through t ; d . A f t i t n n : :_ 1 
c^mpositp scores and reported behavior ^'"ring tho nir^' ^:hO'-' 
years may bear little relationship t s u 1; r C| u e ! i ^ . j : f >i ' 
same variables. 
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both incentive and o p p o r t u n 1 1 v forces b e c u s e t h ^ 
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information available to identify each alone. aii mi-.ner^t 

the probability of post-high schooJ work skills enhanceniort , t - 
different geographic location considerations 3 r e p e r t i n e n i_ : 
o high school location: and, 
o the individual 's subsequent locatiori{s). 

Clearly, the individual has more control over geographic 
location after high school graduation than they did over th^^ir 
residence during the high school years. 

A different type of location" consideration that is of 
presumed importance here is i ndu s t r y /oc cupa t i ona 1 atfiliaticn. 
Each of these measures identifies a more accurate context for 
investigating work skill enhancement opportunit 1*^5 and inceiUivc-^s 
than would be available otherwise. 
Sum mary of Model Specification 

The probability of participation in posr. -high schcol wor'-- 
skills enhancement has been stated as a functicn of four vectors 
of variables: (1) previous education and work experlen^*^ 
(including military service); ( 2 ) p e i s n a 1 and h o u .s e h o 1 d h . - 
acteristics; (3) personal attitudes; and (4) location. 

The reader should wonder, at this point, what '^pa r tic i pa t • o^. 
in post-high school work skills e.ihancemen t " means. It is wrW 
known that both formal and informal sources of skill d e v e 1 0 pniHr* r 
exist. It is also well known that the boundary between '\acaHe?iir* 
and ''vocational" education is difficult to define. Tris ir.siu^ 
is elaborated upon in Section III, vl- ch follows. 
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THE 1980 SENIOR COHORT OF THt 
HIGH SCHOOL AND BEYOND SURVEY I'AiA : Y [ 

The National Center for Education .Statistic? e^^^. ~ ^ 
a contract with The National Opinion Research Ceurer to C'^i.'t-. 
longitudinal data ^rom a national sample of .^8'^ high sch-^^.i 
seniors. To date, three waves of data have been colle(^*:e1: 
o during the winter semester of the students* 

senior year in high school (1980); 
o two years ].ater, during the spring of 1982; and, 
o another two years later, during the spring of 19 84. 

The st^^"^' stical estimates that are reported in Section IV 
are based on data items selected from each of these three wave? 
of data collection. All info._ation about high school courses 
taken, test scores, grades, extra-curricular activities, hone 
environment, attitudes and work experience up to that time, were 
collected during the first wave of data collection during the 
winter of 1980. Information about post-high school military 
service, education, work skills enhancement and work experience 
were collected in both the second and third wave interviews. 

The esti»T^3tes that are reported in Section Iv are subier:t 
to standard cautions about nonresponse biases, self-reportin;; 
errors and omitted variable problems. Each of these concerns if: 
explored below. 

The nonresponse problem arises in two ways. First, l tif 
absence oC second- and third - wave intei'viev information wrjuJrl bi- 
expected to occur more frequently &mong highly mobile indivjdual 
among those who exhibit less conforraity with social norms* pnn 
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among those who have been less s a c: c e s s f u ?l s i c e g r a d u a 1 1 r. u f r :• 






high school. And second, an individual's failure to respond i'.- 






a specific item on the questionnaire (in a personal Interview 


1 




setting) would not be expected to be randomly distributed drreri^. 






the respondents. 
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The self -repor t mg source of error arises both froci an 


1 




unavoidable imprecision in the definitioi of terms used in the 






questionnaires and from a lack of awareness by some respondents 


1 




about the provision of some types of work skill augmentation. 






Agoin, the distribution of these sources of error would not be 


1 




expected to be ra.idom across the respondents. 


1 




And finally, the omitted variables problem occurs because 






the analyst is unable to identify an appropriate measure for 


1 




each of the forces that has been specified in the model of 






work skill enhancement set forth in Section III above. The 


1 




most serious of these omitted variables is an accurate measure 


1 




of work skill enhancement that occurred between high school 


■ 




graduation and c itiy into the current, or most recent, job. The 


1 




information that is use*^ to identify participation in - ork skills 






development in Section IV refers only to "the most recent full- 


1 




time job you have held". Tvo other omitted variables are thought 






to oe of particular importance: um'on membership status and the 
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presence of another earner in one's household. Union membership 


1 




would be expected to have an Important effect on the opportunity 






to participate in work skill enhancement. This status would also 


1 




be expe^^ed to affect an individual's likelihood of being aware 






of training received. The presence of another earner In the house- 






hold would affect both opportunity and incentive factors. 
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Respondents to the S e c o rwi F o 1 1 o v. u p Q uesx i o n n 3 i r^^ , ^1 d t : : 9 t 0 - ^ ' 

during the spniig of 1984, were asked the fallowing question i:f 

eld any full-time job between leaving high sch'-ol an<\ 

February 1984): '*Consi den ng the most recent full-ti-- 

v^e held, which type(s) of employer-provided training 

or training program(s) did you receive or participate 

in'^" The following response categories were provided: 

o ^'Employer-provided job training during working 
hours on_ employer premises'' 

o "Informal on-the-job training (e,g., assigned to 

work with someone for instruction or guidance, etc.)'' 

o ''Employer-provided education or training provided 
during working hours away from employer premises'' 

o ^'Tuition aid and/or financial assistance for attending 
educational institutions after working hours" 

c "Other (SPECIFY)" 

o '^NOKE OF THE ABOVE" 

For each response category to wh:ch an affirrnative response 

was given, both "number of hours per week" and "total number of 

weeks" of such trainin'> were also sought. 

The reader is again cautioned that the wording of this 

question refers to ''employer-provided training benefitCs"* or 

training program(s)..." for the most recent full-time job helc^. 

Respondents who were on military active duty at tht- time of the 

interview, and those who previously had served on military attiv--' 

duty without a subsequent full-time job, were deleted frcp the 

sample population for our analytical purposes. 

Look again at the wording of the response catr-^gories abnve. 

The distinction between "formal" and "informal" on-site training 

is left up tc the individual respondent. We conclude that 
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the distirK-tJon betweeti the tv.-* types of training i ^ l^k-lv ^ : 
If- so It in respondents choosing the ^'mformal^' res pons?- wnon : 
doubt, *'Formal" training is likely to be associated ^ith a lotrrl 
separation of learning from production, although no ? u c h n e : ; 1 1 i o r. 
was offered to the respondents- 

The regression estimates that are reported in Section IV 
offer linear probability estimates of participation in each of 
the five affirmative response categories, linear estimates of 
the total number of hours (number of hours per week x total number 
of weeks) spent in each type of training, and estimates of both 
participation probability and total nours for ail of the individual 
categories combined. 

The following data st.t "^cleaning** operations were perforraed 
pr3or to submitting the regression runs: 

0 Hour^ of work per week were capped at 70 to litxe 
account of outlier values associated with such 
occupations as firefighter and law enforcemf^nt 
officer ; 

o hours of training per week were not peimirrcd i^. 

exceed hours of vork per week; and, 
o weeks of training were not p e r m i 1 1 e :! t c x c e e 

weeks of employment in the most recent f-j;l-tirc 

job held. 

Table 1 displays descriptive information about tne 1960 
high school senior cohort's employment and work skills enhance- 
ment experiences, which provide the basis for the regression 
analyses that are introduced in Section IV. The 9,602 observation? 
Include 5,320 (55 percent) females and 4,282 (45 percent) males. 



o F o r m a 1 o n - s i ^ e t r a i n 1 a g 2 p e r : ^ ' Z r e r c e n t 

o Informal on-site training 

o Formal off-site during work ''"our 3 5 

Tuitionaidafterworkhours 2 1 

0 Other employer provided training 2 

c AHL oneormoreoftheabove 4i 

'ave Enrolled In /Attended Post-Hieh ^^chool Education: 



(N=5,320^ ^\=^,282) 
70 percent 66 percent 

To nal Houi s Participated "^n Above Training: (Mean) 

rN=4,354; ;\-3,525) 

o Formal on-site training 36 hours 02 hou^s 

o Informal on-site training 32 7i 

o Formal off-site during work hours 4 7 
o Tuitionaidafterworkhours 4 5 

0 Other employer provided training 4 6 

o All oftheabovecombined 7 0 1^-- 

Total Week s o f Em plover-Provided Training: (Mean) 

(N=5, 320 1 282 i 

3 . 2 w e e k s 4 , v e e k s 

Total Months Worked In Most Recent Full-Time Job: (Mean; 



(N=5,320) rN-4,282) 
lA months lirponths 

•try Affiliation Of Most Recent Ful l-Time Job : 

(N=2,982; ^N-2,589) 
o Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries 1 percent 5 percent 

o Mining ' 
o C o n s t r u c t i 0 n 2 11 

o Durable Goods Manufacturing v 

c N o n d u r a b 1 e G o o d s M a n u f a c t u r i n 1 i 

o Transportation, Coriunun ica 1 1 o n s . 

Utilities 
oWholesaleTrade 

o Finance, Insurance, Real E^^tr^t-^ 

o Business Services 

o Per sona 1 Services 

o Entertainment, R e c r e a 1 1 -) 

>, Professional^'ervices ' - 

Piibl ic Admmist rat it-n 2 
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Qrcupatioral Affilig^-jon cf Mo?i- pj^'-CTit Fjll-Tirre 
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r e rT' a 1 e s 



10 p e r c e : : IZ percent 

Managers and Administration 4 5 

High Level Sales Personnel 



o Professional and Technical 
o 
o 

o Clerical and Unskilled 
o Craf tsperson 
o Operatives 

Laborers, Except Fa n 
o Farmers and Farm Managers 
o Farm Laborers and ^^oremen 
o Service, Ir eluding Househol 
TOTAL 



o 



percent 



Four out f every ten of t h e s e ] H =j h j ^ ^ s c ' . l - _ ' j - ^ 
reported having held a full-time job end p a i c : i: a r e J . : ■ - ~ . 
type of **eniployer provided training benefit^s} or ^r^.:-^!-.. 
prog r amC s ) • . • " between then and the end of Februar> l-^^^- 
this does not include those who were on military a c j \ e a t y ^ 
the time of the second followup interview, or these w^.n ha:' , . 
on i 1 i t a r y active duty and had not held a f u 1 : ~ r j e . o L s : n ? 
leaving military service,^ 

The composition of the reported eir.ployer provided tiair. I'u; 
in the most recent full-time job held is heavily c^.nce^. trated in 
the formal- and informal-on site categories. This should co::ne 
no surprise, since fe":,-r than four years of post-high school joo 
tenure could have been compiled with any single employer, Jn 
addition, those 1980 high school graduates who had pursued f l 1 1 - 
time post-high school education are omitted from our S3T>p1e. 
It is interesting to note that relatively few respondents repcj.tr- : 
both formal- and informal-cn site training offered in the t..-:si 
recently held full-time iob: more feniale than male re=^no:\df^n"- 
report a combination of the two. 

The reader is cautioned against msinterpreting the fo^'» 
percent participation rate. Since only tlie most recent fu-l-ri-rr 
job is in question, it is possible that some respondents i.ad 
participat3d in employer-provided training m previously held 
post-high school jobs, which would not have been recorded m tr.c- 
followup survey. Therefore, we cannot conclude thi3t s;xtv p-^''-: 
of the respondents had never participated in em pi over pr-v.C'"i 
t r c 1 n i n g , No i ir. p o r t a n t difference between female an.] : - 
participation rates is observed in Table 1. 

ERLC ^ ^ 



Substantial differences are r e v e a 1 e ^: in 1 8 b I ? 1 • ^ -? -. \ 
and female reports of the nuober of hours they hac sperr 
employer provided training on the most recent fuli-tin;e jc 
The fenrale respondents report having spent only 58 percer as 
much time as their niale counterparts in formal on-site ^.ramirg. 
and only 45 percent of the mean number of hours ma''^ respondents 
report having spent in informal on-site training. Again, red 
flags must be waved here. Since only the most recent full-time 
job is pertinent, we are unable to distinguish between an expla- 
nation based on occupational segmentation at the entry point 
and an altqj-native explanation based on differential promotion 
opportunities. Indeed, there might even be sex-based differences 
in self-reporting errors; if, for example, males have been condi 
tioned to be more aware of promotional opportunities. 

When the total number of hours of employer provided trsinmg 
in the most recent full-time job held is examined it is seen that 
females reported fifty-«two percent of the male respondents total; 
the equivalent of one and three-fourths full-time weeks for fe -^-Ips 
and three and one-third full-time equivalent weeks for males. 
These figures represent the combined totals of all fortiis of reported 
employer-provided training, with simultaneous learning and production 
being reflected in an unknown portion of this total. 

The fact that the female respondents report having soent 
thirds as many weeks in employer provided training as did u.alo 
respondents (3.? weeks and A. 7 weeks respectively) in:Mcatf's 
the females spent fewer hours per we e k in trainxng, en t^e 
average, than the males did. 
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and irale respondents had spent it t ^-urrf-n: > r - . - . - ^ . 
time job through the end of F e r r a n r v i 9 . 

Still referring t o T a b 1 e 1 , s u b s *: a n 1 1 a 1 \^ i t t ':^t l ^ - ^ r- ^ 

in the female and ^-^ale industry and occup3r i ona 1 af : - j i it : i ~ - 
the most recent full-- ime job held. Some caation shoj^d be ^:xe':- 
cised here, because th* missing data probien^: is particulail^- 
arute: only 56 percent of the females and 60 percent i.f th*'- n:3":t-' 
who reported having participated in employer provided work skill s 
enhancement have valid industry affiliation codefr. (The c(;rre'->- 
ponding occupational affiliatior^. valid code figures are "^6 a-. c 
78 percent respectively.) 

As one would expect, the male respondents are c r e l"i e a v 1 1 y 
concentrated in the construction, durable goods maruf actur inc , 
transportation / communications / utilities, and business ser\'iLes 
industries; while more than half of the fenale respondents a"^^ 
clustered in the finance/ insurance /'real estate, and pr of e i 1 
services industries, 

Occupat i onally , three out of every four fciale res^ondf. - 
are found in the c 1 er i ca 1 / un sk 1 1 1 ed , or service ''including! lio a -be- 
hold), categories. Nearly half of the male respondents are ec^u^i; 
distributed aroong three catagories^-craftsperscn, operate v-^f, ■ 
laborers (except farm). 

These industry and occupational affiliation d i f f e r f • ri e r : ^ : 
be expected to explain some of the male/female d 1 f f eren.::^ n 
em i] oyer provided training that have been revealed ei.^ev^ v 
Table 1. 
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hrvj.;ig participated in some t>pe of posi-high sch^.r.' (*n,:rpr 
with 1 i t 1 e difference appearing between females n n c ria If-- 

With this information serving as a limited i n 1 1 cd u r t : ■ ^ 
the c !i a 7/ a c t e r i 5 1 1 c s of the sample s e n b e r s , we proceed in the 
next section to report the results of linear regre-.nsion an-, lyt--, 
cf participation rates and time spent in specific types of 
eiuplcyer provided trainifjg associated w: tli the cost rec*^rt f .1- 
1 3 m e jo b h k i d , 

SECTION i\ 
STATISTICAL ANALYS:? 
Irie tollo'-^crg approach is adopted xii this sectioii to iinin^i?? 
t-^e reader's burden of absorbing figures that contribute IH, t'c, 
if a n y L ru. n g , to an overall understanding of the issue u n :1 e r 
examination. Firsts all results are reported separately for 
female and male respondents* Jt was ant icip-^ted , and the resiilts 
have borne out, that different forces influence female and male 
incentives and opportunities to participate in employer provided 
work skills enhancement. Second, the participation results aro 
investigated separate from the hours of training results. And 
third, the results are reported in this section only in terms oi 
positive or negative, and statistically significant, association 
With the dependent variable in question. Comprehensive reDD"^t;!^^: 
of coefficient values and s a n d a r d e r r o j j s d e f r r e t - ■ - 




n: ' u \ d e p e m '1 e n i ^ a r : a r- 1 p a i tic p -3 ^ c- i r {? " f '" z ^ ^ c c 
i n g V h lie • n z r s l r e c e n " f k 1 1 - r. i ni e ] o ? 1. ci " i s v> \ ' : . 
IS t c 1 1 o V e b y a a e x a nii n 1 1 ?• n o f e a c h n f t h f : v e c n n r' 
of empioyer pi o viced training] . Tner, total h.^nrs an', to-t 
of e c: p 1 o y e r provided 1 r c: n i g are a n a ^ y zed . A ^ ^ f i r. a 1 1 v ^ 
reported spent i ri each o ^ the c o n o n e n t y p e p- of tram: 
introduced. So, in all* the results of t w e n i y - s i x r e g r p s ? i ? r - 
are reported. ( A a : n , see l h e p p e i i k f c r f ^ j 1 ' i i r '"^ ? r ^. ^ , 

Ij^ ^_LiiLL£'5J^''^ in Training 

The following estimates o : h t a 1 1 s l i c ^ 1 1 y s 3 e l f :. a t 
correlates' of reported p a r t i c i p a 1 1 c n m e n t > '^^ y e r p r o v i u e ^ 

k ills en h a n c - 
w e r e b t a i e d 



E i ij ca tion and W o r k Experience 

Hours worked during senior ye-ir 
Hours worked summer of 197^ 
Trade or technical courses t^aktr 
Mathematics courses taken 
Reading score in high school 
Attended post -high school educat-- 
Months worked in most recent job 
(Months woxked in most recent job 

''S lITiAi ^ Househol d C h a r a c t e r i s 1 1 c - 
N o n w h 1 1 e 
Hispanic 
Age 

Participated in band /chorus/glei^ i 
Participated in student go^'ernmeir 

"^'^ ^ ^„9Ji5'^L Attitud es (While in_ Hip h S^^h^- 
I'lter f erence while in school 
Pead front page of newspaper 
( ^ rr - T) t. y orientation composite ^ 
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Tnci us try/Occupational A f f 1 1 1 a 1 1 o : " " - ^- 

Industry 

Durable goods manufacturing 

Nondurable goods manufacturing - . " 

Tr£.nsportat ion/c ommuni cat ions 
Finance/insurance/real estate ^ 
Entertainment/recreation -.J' - 

Public adrninistr ation .j. \\ 

Occupation 

Managers and administration u 

Farm laborers . ^^;} 

Recognizing the vulnerability of the linear probability 
estimation procedure, the quantitative results presented in the 
rabulation suggest that the industry and occupational affiliatioii 
lactors are substantially more important to an understanding of 
eniployer-^p'rovided training than are previous education^ work 
experience, attitudes and personal characteristics. (Of course, 
this leads one to ask: What are the determinants ot industry 
and occupational affiliation? Here, variables in the other 
three vectors are of obvious importance.) This result nffrrs 
si:rong evidence about the importance oc oj3j)ort unity to 
partici. ^te In employer provided training, 

We an only speculate about the reasons foi the difiei-ir.g 
'i-is of statistically significant coefficients for femal^^ and 
^^^.1^^ rpsprndents. Taking due consideration of the frailtjes ir. 
the statistic-^l estimation procedure, there appears to be a 
greater amount of continuity between high school experiences an.' 
employer provided training in the most recently held job ior 
females than for males. This assertion is based on the presence 
of morr statistically significant education and work exper if^iM.r 
V a r i a b 1 e s I n the f e in ale estimates t h a i r- [ h ri! .i 1 r e r i ^ - ^' \ 

e S I 1 Is a L ^^ , 
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Formal 0 n - S a t <^ E m r. 1 o v 



Adopting the same f o r ir. a t a above t ^ - ,t ^ • , - 
u^.cier standing , the female and malf^ respo%deri;5 re; 
particinated in formal on-^site employer provzd^d t 
IP their mo-t recent full-tiTie iob prcdice t.'.f- f 1 
r e s u ] t s : 



Education and Work Experience 

Reading score during senior year 
Worked in regular school period 
Worked only in summer of 1979 
Weekly hours worked senior year 
Enrolled in post-high school ed 
Months worked most recent job 
(Months worked most recent ioh^r 
Mathematics courses caken 
Mathematics score senior year 
Was in military active duty 

Personal and Household C h a r a c t e r i s 1 1 c 
Physical /behavioral handicap 
Participated in athletics 
Participated band/chorus/glee c] 
Participated student government 
Hispanic 

Pers onal Attitudes 

Community orientation comp sc"!'- 

Locat ion 

Mountain census region 
South Atlantic census region 
West north central census regio:^ 
High school located in suburb 

I ndustry /Occupational Affiliation 
Industry 

Agriculture, forestry, fisher i^^- 
Durable goods manufacturing 
Finance/insurance/ real estate 
Entertainment /recreation 
Oc cupa t i on 

Managers and administrati*"?' 
Craft sper son 
Laborers, except farm 
Farmers and farm maisagers 
Fiirm laborers 
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t!ie senior year in high scho 1, that :i s a s t .1 r s i i r a i } v 
jcant coiTclate of formal on-site employer provided Irtinir- for 
both the female and male respondents. This finding reinforces our 
supposition that different forces mold the incentives and opportun- 
ities faced by female and male high school gradu'^tes v/hen they enter 
the workforce. 

Again, recognizing the limitations of the linear probability 
estimating procedure, the quantitative importance of current 
industrial and occupational affiliations as correlates uf eraplover- 
pr ovi ded-* 9n->si te formal training is apparent. 

All of the non-industry/occupational affiliat-ion negative 
correlates of formal on^-site ^--^Ining provided in the most recent: 
full'-time job held suggest that on-site training is offered in 
response to deficiencies in prior (i,e., externf.l) work skills 
p:eparation. For 'xample, the negative coefficients with. :r; r>-e 
''education and work experience" vector of variables are: 
o worked in regular school period: 

worked only in summer of 1979 (betor- 5>rr,^,,r - : 
eniolled in post-high school educa^i^-^^^ 
mathematics courses taken; and, 
c mathematics score during senior yeax. 
Tms pattern should also be read as eviaence of ir- piob.^ble 
JriiporLapce of work skills development that occurred after high 
srnool but before entry into the most recently held f-dil-iime job. 
We i.urn next to informal training, having concluded that self-report- 
ing errors are Mkely to fa^or informal over formal n-sJ ce training. 
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Informal ^^"^ - Si t e Empl oy er Provided T r a i n 1 Hi.: 

Earlier we speculated that respondents wc j i ' ^ . 

associate f ornal training with n cap ar 1 1 c i pa 1 1 o r in at'-'ii' p - J ^ : : 
(i.e., training as the sole activity,) The boundary betweer lor.r 
and informal on-site training is therefore thought to be unLl3ar, 
In addition, it is likely that the bourJary between infornial Lici 
ing and an absence of further work skills development is also 
unclear. The combined effects of over report ing at one boiindar^^ 
and undar reporting at the other boundary are therefore unknown. 

The following regression results were obtained for the 
dependent variable "probability of participation in infcrrnal 
on-site employer provided train-^'ng in niost recent job hoi.-''': 



Education and Work Experience 



Reading score senioi year 
Mathematics courses taken 





Fema 1 e s 


study 




,070 


h school 




, 060 


f 1979 


4 


,000 2 






.003 


education 




.060 


job held 




,00^ 


t job) 2 




, 000? 



Per sonal and Household Characteristic s 

Nonwhite -.08 
Age - 
Read for pleasure 4- , oi 

Read front page of newspaper , : ; ; 

Participated in ba nd /c hor u s / g 1 ee clvih 
Parents always knew what I was doing 

Industry /Occupational Affi iation 
Industry 

Fin ance/ insurance/real estate 4 .i':. 

Entertainment/recreation ^ , 1 4 ^ , ^ 

Occupation 

High level sales personnel - ,2w 

These estimates are consistent with the tentative c one \ i nn 
stated in the prrvious subsection. Here again the pattern of non- 
industry /occupat ional affiliation negative coefficients suggests 
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that eniplover providfd training, formal or inform r.^'N--- ! 

as a SMbstitute for other externa] sources of work Shiils dr\f' r 
roent. The negative age coefficient for femal^^ respoti'ie/iti- , I'V 
example, appears to reflect ''late'* graduation from high schon] , 
which probably indicates deficient performance at some prior time 

The industry /occupational affiliation coefficients continue- 
to show the dominant influence reflected in the two previous sub- 
sections. (Of course, the dichotomous "training'* variable is net 
independent of the "informal on-site training" variable.) The 
negative sign on the High Level Sales Personnel coefficient for 
female respondents is interpreted as additional evidence that 
the requisite work skills have already been learned in a hiRh 
school, cooperative education, or previous employment setting. 
Formal Off-Site Employer Provided Training 

The factors associated with an employer's provision cf off- 
site training during working hours, or tuition aid for training 
after working hours, are expected to be different than those 
associated with on-site formal and informaal employer provided 
training. The industry and occupational affiliations associated 
with the lespective forms of training support would be expected 
to differ. The link between education and work experience and 
off-site training benefits is expected to emphasize complementar y 
forces, rather than the substitution phenomenon pointed out above 
for both formal and informal or--site training. 

Recall, too, as the regression estimates t -e examined on the 
following page, that only five percent of both the female and male 
respondent populations reported having participated in formal off- 
site training during working hours. 
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The r e g r e s ^~ 1 o n results f r w h : i h p r o d n i . i ^ v - : ^ ■ - ^ ^ . - 

ipated in ''formal off-sito trainine d-jrir:;^ 
cier^endent variable are as follow 5. 

Education and Work Experience ~ 
Worked during regular school per-.ui - . : 

Persona 1 and Househo ld Characteristics 

Participated in voc ed / jr a c h i e v e m e r : - 
Participated in youth club/church , 1 

Father's education ~ .Ojo 

Non white - 

Per sona 1 At ti tu des 

Community orientation composite score * .^-3 

Work orientatiOii composite score - . j1 

Location 

School in suburb ^ ,0? 



Industry 

Construction „o 

Wholesale/retail trade 

Transportation/communications/ 

public utilities 4 ^T''- 

Finance/insurance/real estate + .Ct 

Public administration ,11 
0 c c u p a t i o n 

Managers and administration ^ .C7 - .C 

The estimates reported here are consistent with tne expecta- 
tion that the pertinent factors w>juld differ from those reflected 
in the on-site training results. The industry an-j (^c cup?, t lona] 
affiliations represented are consistent with well known differe.^c^ 
bet^^een pro fes s i ona 1 / tec hni c e 1 /manage r i a 1 roJes, on the one ha*^^' 
and processing/operative/subordinate roles, on the other hand. 
These same factors are expected to appear in tlie tuition aid '^vr^ 
tralninp. after working hours results, too. 

Clearly, for high school graduates who are only lour yeirs 
beyond that event, the three types of training examined above 
would be expected to encompass most employer provided trajning. 
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'^5iL llA. ISlL T r a 1 n 1 A 1 1 ej- W o r k ^ n ^ Ko^jr^ 
Presumably, an employer*r^ willingness to off-^r '-.^i 
Subsidy to an employee is a function of t n a t e m p 1 v ? • r ' s e x p ^ 
tation of extended employment continuity or higher producti'. ^ 
during an unchanged job tenurf^. This selection criterion if. 
therefore expected to appe-- \n the correlates of reporcecl 
participation in such a benefit. The regression results are 
presented below: 

e m a 1 e s M ales 

Education and Work Experienc e 

Mathematics courses taken + ,01 

Grades in high school 4- .002 

Months worked in Ljst recent job 4 .001 

(MoiTtTis worked in most recent jcb'2 - .0000^ 

Pel bvj ud 1 and Household Characceri sties 

Religious attendence - ,02 

Family income 4 ,000" 

Mother's education ~ .0j5 
Nonwhite ^2 

P ersonal Attitudes 

Enjoy working hard in school r _ 

Location 

School located in rural irea ^ ,^'1 

West south central census reg. I or. ^ ,03 

In dus try /Occupation al Af f ilia:ion 
Industry 

Construction ^ , 

Durable goods manufacturing - . .OA 

Transportation/communications/ 

public utilities t ^TjS 

Finance/insurance/real estate f .10 .09 

Public administration ^ .05 

The non-'indusuxj/occupational affiliation factors that appear 

abo^e are consistent with the oremise that prospective job tenure 

ana expected productivity are considerations used by employers to 

select canaidates for tuition assistance. (This conclusion does 

n o : extend to the "nonwhite" coefficient for male respondents.) 
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P"- *^'?il I' v^. y ^ ^ P r 0 ^-^ I d e 1 T r a ■i._ r, r e 

Since only two percent of both the- i zl 
report having participated m ''other'^ ?r. pjov*^- 
w h 1 1 e in their most recent j c b , and b e c & u s e this r e s i C ... a 1 c t v g 
has little practical meaning, tabular resuit- -^.f the t e e s ^ z 
estimates are not presented here. 

Only two factors of substantive importance c.re observed ;s 
the appendix for regression results.) For female respondencs, 
prior military active duty service is the single largest factor 
associated with the probability of having receiv i *' other*' 
e ?n p 1 0 y e r provided t r a i n i n g a This finding r e a u i r e 5 no e 1 a b o r o r i 
For raales» the occupational affiliation ^^farriers and farm ir^ani^^rr 
is the single roost important factor, Ag-^m, j f''rt'_-:r e 1 a b '> " a t :. 
is necessary. 

So, as one w^ o u 1 d expect v ^ e n e x a ^ : n \ r' c a ^ e ^ i o u ^ i c ^ ~- -r : - ■ z - 
tion, special circurstances appear to predominate: i;ttlr' >: f 
ganeralizable value is likely to be learned* 

Summary of the Component T ypes of Employer Frovicied Tra inm^;; 

Up to this point we have explored t^ie correlates of respond,-:: 
probabilities of having participated m einpioyer provided trainny 
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of f 



ive tvpes while employed in the most recent fuli-t^ime job hold 



It is clear that different forces influence the incentive and 
opportunity sets that mold the female and male respondents^ actions 
Tt is also clear that th*^ industry and occupational affiliations of 
the respondents in their most recent full-time jobs are of substan- 
tial importance in explaining participation in employer provided 
training. What, then, can be said about the amount of time that is 
spent in these training activities? We turn to this question next. 
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liLL:il ii2iLL£ Spent in E^j)_l_oYer^ Provided Tr^canir-^ 

This measure Is the sum of "hours of trainirr 'r-.i 
i:ultiplied by "weeks of training*' for each of the f:.e 
of employer provided training offered while the respondent wa : 
m the most recent full-time job held. Obviously, reporting 
error is a more serious problem here than it is with respert t<. 
the participation variable alone. For example, seme of the 
respondents have remained in the same job that they secured while 
in high school. In such cases, they are reporting on training 
received over as much as a six year time span, or longer. 

Recall at the outset here that the female respondents report 
having spent a mean total of 70 hours in employer provided train- 
ing while in the niost recent full-time job held, while their male 
counterparts report a mean total of 134 howrs in employer provided 
t r H I n i ;! ^ 
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The regression r e s u 1. 1 *2 lor x ^r, a ' i' ^ r . i r : r - • 

Education and Work Experience 

Received mostly A's/B's in trade ^ ^ , . 

Total months worked most recent lob - ' \o.irs 
(Total months worked most recent ic>i 
Military activedutyservice 
Gradesinhighschool 

Personal and Household Characteristics 
Age 



Interference in high school 






Disciplinary problems in high scho 


ol 


f . 1 


Participated in athletics in high 


s r h D ? 




Parents always knew what I w^s do: 






Location 






Mountain census region 






Pacific census region 






Industry/Occupational Affiliaticn 






Industry 






Transportation/communications/; ubl 






Professional services 






Public administration 






Occupation 






Managers/ administration 




-r ^ J 


A pattern similar to that reported 


for the dichoto 


m 0 u s p a r 1 1 c 


ipation decision is observed here. The 


industrial and 


occupa t i( na 



affiliations continue to dominate m cerms of quantitative importance 
The military active duty service coefficient for male responaents 
appears to suggest a strong complementarity between prior rnilit^rv 
training and an em].lojer's provision of ^. ^uLstantial number of 
hours of training. Also, as was noted earlier, measures of 
deficiency during the high school years (e.g., age for fe^rialc 
respondents and disciplinary problems for males) exhibit a nep,,-"^' 
association with total hours of employer provided training. 
Overall, it is concluded that the o p p o r t u n i t. y variab.es are o i 
predominant importance as correlates of hours spent n enplr;Vf^r 
provided training. 
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J .LIaI ^^^^^^s Spent in Enplcyer P r o v 1 d e d Tr_a2J-^^^ 

A specified total number of hours of eaip lover pr-y--::: r « . ^ - 

ing can be accumulated wi^^h substantially differer.r coi.Iiiiat 

of hours per week and number of weeks of training. On the one 

hand, intensive full-time training can be offered at the OL-^se*:^ 

with no followup; or, on the other hand, part-time training can 

be offered over an extended period of time. (This is why concern 

was expressed earlier with self-reporting errors associated with 

the distinction between formal and informal on-site training. In 

the part-time training case, learning and production occur together 

day in and day out, while in the full-time training setting the two 
J* * 

activities are likely to occur sequentially.) 
The pertinent regression resuts are; 

F e ?n a 1 e s 



Education and Work Experience 

Military active duty service 4- 
Total months worked most recent job + 
(Total months worked most recent iob)2 

Personal and Housenold Characteristic s 
Age 

Parents always knew what I was doing 

Personal Attitudes 

Community orientation comp score 

Xipca t ion 

Mountalncensusregion 
Pacific census region 

Industry/Occupational Affiliation 
Industry 

Wholesale trade ^ 
Finance/insuraiice/r eal esta' e 
Transportation /communications/ pub ut i I 
Public administration 
Occupation 

Laborers, except farm 
Farm laborers 



M a 1 e s 



6.0 weeks 
,6 

n 1 



. 1 
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£ 0 e ci 3 1 ^ I r c r t n ;\ -* f ■ ^ " /. r, - - - ■ . ^ 

s L a t s t i Cd 1 *=^st mates mast be i n t r od u -.^ e d . It ^> rr«t- 5- : ' - - 
that m 1 1 i t a r y active duty service, cert a in : n d n 5. : ' 1 e s , a : M t . - - 
B'^ricultural (Occupations appear as dominant influenre& r^c 
01 employer provided training reported by the respondents. Tj1i> 
consideration is also relevant in the interpretation c f the h c v i s 
spent in individual types of training, which are exarnined br'ru. 
Hours of Formal O n-Si te Employer Provided Trai n ing 

It is reasonable to expect the least amount of repomr-'c 
<-rror to occur with respect to this type of training. T he- 
re gression results are: 

Ed dca t ion and W ork Experience ^ 
Received mostly A's/B's in trade 
Total months worked in most recent ic b - 
(Total months worked most recent job) 2 
Military active duty service 
Participated in cooperative voc ed 
Participated in voc ed/junior achievemr^uL 
Mathematics score 



Or CP rj'^-ji^i, the 



/ n 0 u r s 

1 



Personal and Household Characteristic 
Physical or behavioral handicap 
Participated in athletics 
Participated in cheer lead ing /pep 
Family income unknown 



c [ 11 



Personal Attitudes 

Locusofcontrolcompositesrorc 

Loca t ion 

Mountain census region 

Pacific census region f 

East south central census region - 

Industry /Occupational Affiliation 
Industry 

Agriculture, forestry, fisheries t 1 <- . 

Durablegoodsmanufacturing - . 6^ 

Transportation/communications/pub uLi 1 4- ^7 

Public administration * 8J 
Occupation 

Managers/ administration ^ ^l 

Farm laborers -~ 165 
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li.ere is r.o iif-^eo to belabor -r)sf^ o'-v^' Z ^ ^ - . - - 

in previous results above are repeated hei-}, ; r \ fr-^ , - . . 
the forces that are associated with hours spt-r.t i forca' 
employer provided training as reported by fem^.le respondents .-y :- 
quite different from those exhibited for the male respon^^e:. . 
^^^'-^^s of I nformal On-Site Employer Provided Training 

The "informal" designation here should be read as a red iia;i 
vith respect to accuracy of resyondent reporting The regression 
estimates are : 

Education and Vork Experience 

English courses taken 15 hour: 

Par^ticipated in voc ed-work study ~ 23 

Weekly hours worked summer of 1979 4 .5 

Total months worked in mos*^ recent job 4-2 ^ hours 

(Total months worked most recent joM? . : 

Personal and Household Charactei istics 

Age ^ ^7 

Participated in cheer leadir g/pep cl uL - - 
Mother's education 

Participated in athletics _ \ ^ 

Parents always knew what I was dcinR - ^1 

Indu stry /Occupational Affiliatio n 
Industry 

Construction ^ 
Professional services 

Public administration t --f. 

Occupation 

Craftsperson 7- 
Se rvices, including househoj*:] - 

No new, or contradictory, results are found here. .\ - 
interesting to note that no_ personal attitude or location 
factors are included among the statistically significant - ^.^r-r 1 at 
of informal on-site employer provided training. 

The results of the remaining three regressions, an which the 
dependent variables are "hours ?n off--site formal training during 
working hours", "hours in off-'Site training after working hours 
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/ h c u r s in e m p i u y e r p r o v i d e d t r a i n i n r, 
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• \ n ] 1 ^ t r ^' ^ " - j ;^ ^ * o . ^ ' " ■ ~ " ^ " " : - " ^ - 

V p 0 r t a '1 c e f o r b o ^ h f e rr 1 1 e a n c rn ~ o r ^ - ? : ^ . 
c r r e 1 a t e s of both p a r 1 1 c i p a 1 1 r i \ e n j ■ v e r ^" r - .l . ■ 
r r a i n i n g and the amount of time spent In that c r t • % i 
o The statistical evidence reported in thjs p.^per ; -~ 
crnsistent with the view that emplo>3xs provide 
training as a substitute for alternative external 
sources of work skills development. A conplen iQri- 
' ar it y appears when employer support for off-sit^' 
training afcer working hours is examined. 
Tr.-- tw'. major contributions that this paper makes are: 

•J) the documentation that diiferent forces continue t 

mold the incentives and opportunities faced by v r. ; . ; 
female and male 1 b o r force p a r t i c i p a p i w ? ^ •: ' : 
high school in 1 9 8 C ; and, 
'1'/ t^ie presentation of evidenre that eTi|> 1 oy r s :I^v.,^> 
training opportunities when they are forced zo, b-'' 
.icrv accept externa] sources of work skill onr'a^Mf^- 
ment as an alternative to their own investment. 
These conclusions are stated on the basis of our anaJy^^ - 
of an imperfect data set for exploring the questions tha.t ha^'c 
been addressed. This is the social scientists* perpetual iace^u 
The absence of information about work skills enhancement tnat 
occurred between iiigh school leaving and entry into the mr^-r 
recent full-- time job, upon which this paper *s analysis is bj''"l, 
is the most serious deficiency about which readers must b/^ 
alerted . 
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